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tice of life ſo difficult a talk as the 


Travelling is generally recommended as the 


cure of this rooted diſeaſe ; but it unfortu= 


:nately happens, that the prepoſſeſſions which 
I did myſelf the honour to promiſe to your 
Lordſhip to write upon, are ſo far from being | 
cured, that they are confirmed, by travel. & 
- man who goes abroad to correct the prepoſ- 
ſefliotis he may entertain in favour of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, enters into a moſt ruinous 
| ſchool for that purpoſe, becauſe every thing 
he ſees about him contributes to Frome 
him from e e or. e as * 
Briton. | | 


> \HERE is not, i in 5 prac- E 


getting rid of early prepoſſeſſions. 
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11 f is, my Lord, a paradox to ſay, that when 
we reaſon upon the conſtitution of this coun- 
try, our minds ought to be purged from all 
ideas that are connected with any other con- 
ſtitution, and, I had almoſt ſaid, with any, but 
the general, principles of goverpment. I ſhall 
confine this obſervation to the ſubject upon 
which 1 take up the pen, I mean the con- 
nection that, in the Britiſh conſtitution, ſub- 
fiſts, or ought to ſubſiſt, between the civil 
and military power. To an Engliſhman in 


France or Germany, every thing about him 
tends to inſpire him with an idea that they 


are the fame ; but that the turn of the ſcale, 


as we may call it, ought: to be in favour of 
the military. Officers are the companions of 

ſovereign princes; they ſit at their table; 
their very profeſſion makes them gentlemen; 
they are capacitated to diſcharge the moſt 


1 important civil duties; and the ſubject even 


looks upon it as an honour when a man of 


War deigns to become his judge. 3 
When an Engliſhman, habituated to N 


. objec, returns to his own country, he looks 3 th 


with contempt and diſdain upon thoſe vulgar 
jealouſies of the military power, that are en- 


tertained amongſt his country neighbours. 
But, my Lord, give me leave to ſay, that the 


3 0 conſtitution, 3 a geometrical ſtair- 


; caſe, 


IE 7 3 28 
caſe, is ſo ſkilfully put together, that not the 


ſmalleſt member of it can be altered without + 


the deſtruction of the whole. To its honour 
be it faid, that though, ever ſince the Revolu- 
tion, this nation never has been without a. 
ſtanding army, yet the unconſtitutionality of 
that army is written upon the front of that 
very bill to which it owes its exiſtence. 
_ © Our greateſt land officers are, therefore, no 
other than illuſtrious evils, which neceſſity - 
has introduced into the Britiſh conſtitution ; 
and, as ſuch, too great attention cannot be 
paid to the diſtinction which ought to ſubſiſt 
between their civil and military capacities, > 
and which, if ever blended, muſt ruin the 
| liberties of this country. 

I am ſenfible, my Lord, of the Ane of, 
thoſe prepoſſeſſions I am obliged to labour 
againſt, when I become an advocate for this 


diſtinction. But we have ſeen in politics, as F | 


well as philoſophy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
_ vaniſh before the+ force of truth. In ſhort, 


my Lord, I will at once come to the point 1 1 | 


| Propoſe to eſtabliſh, which is, that there is 
not a ſcourge, nor a peſtilence, in nature, which 
ought to be ſo formidable to Britiſh liberky 
as an IxDEPENDENT ARMY. | 1 

This is a propoſition ſo extraordinary, and $i 
0 ä chat it | looks like 9 Ji 


25 


1 FA — 


«<9 advance: ny 3 5 to 8 it, eier 
gat the fundamentals of Britiſh freedom. . 
ſolve the dependence of the military, upon the 
Civil, p power, and you remove the corner-ſtone 
of your conſtitution. Make your officers in- 
dependent, and vou Eine yu laws ſo many 1 
mater. 4 
I know how ſtartling it muſt; be to your þ 
Lordſhip, as well as to many other well- 
meaning patriots, to advance, that from the 
moment an officer accepts of a commiſſion. 
he voluntarily reſigns his liberty; and, in 
caſe of a breach of duty, he is as liable as 


the meaneſt centinel in the army to be brought 


to a court- martial, tried, condemned, and 
executed. That the fact is ſo, I believe na 
military gentleman can deny; nor am afraid 
to advance another unheard-of propoſition, 


Which is, that the martial law of Great Bri- 
tain, conſidered ſingly and ſeparately by itſelf, 


differs in no reſpect from the like inftitation £ 
under the moſt arbitrary governments; and 

that the king of Great Britain, in his domi- 
nions, has the ſame power to diſpoſe of com- 

miſſions as any  fovereign g in e 


has in theirs. 


This power, my Coda veſted; in hes crown 4 
5 fr from: endangering, preſerves, ſtren grhens, : 
3 fad confirms our civil conſtitution. "Ihe 

| crown 


4-03 
crown is no other than a truſtee for the rights | 
of the people; ; the military conſtitution is the 
greateſt enemy to thoſe rights ; and therefore A 
the laws moſt wiſely have inveſted the crown 
with the power of keeping thoſe capacities 
ſep arate. I am ſenſible, that when I write 
in his manner, I have great authorities to com- 
bat; but they are built upon miſtaken noti- 
ons; and however prevalent they have been, 

are deſtitute of all foundation in this conſti- 

tution. But it is not wholly upon general 
principles that I build the ſyſtem I advance ; 
for I am ſorry to. obſerve, that of late very 
dangerous doctrines, with regard to the inde- 
pendency of the army, have been advanced, 
and ſuch as render it highly neceſfary for the . 

civil part of goyernmenlt, t. to have 8 to 

firſt principles, PLE 23 
It may, perhaps, be proper to tcl; for 
p thoſe principles i in times prior to the Revolu- 
tion; for I am ſorry to ſay, that the conjunc- 
tures of that period were far from being fa- 
vourable to the dependency of the military 
{ upon the civil power. It would be miſpend- 8 
ing time to attempt to prove, that by the an- 
tient plan of the Engliſh government, the 

king is ſuppoſe to be the head and ne, of | 

it is true, that” when. the original Niägna | 
3 | . Charta 


te.) 
Charta was obtained, the crown did make to 
certain great barons a conditional ceſſion of 
its right to the ſword; and, in ſome meaſure, 
transferred it to the ſubject for a certain time, 
and for certain purpoſes ; yet that very ceſſion 
implies, that the right originally reſided in 
the king. Were it neceſſary, it would be 
no hard matter to prove, that, for the ſhort 
time this delegation did ſubſiſt in the ſubject, 
ſo bad an uſe was made of it, that it had al- 
moſt undone all that the people had been la- 
bouring for, and the king was within a hair's 
breadth of aboliſhing : all the conceſſions he 7 
; had granted, 0 
Such were the firſt fraits of an ndepebdent 
f army. Its officers did not ſtop at the oppoſi- 
tion Which the great charter would have war- 
ranted, and was confined to the coertion of 
the king, in caſe of his breaking into the 
| conditions he had ſtipulated, but with a ſalvo 
to the ſafety of his own. perſon and family, 
and without infringing the rights of the 
crown. But thoſe were overthrown, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the barons who had been 
the moſt active in. obliging the King to paſs 
the great charter, foreſaw greater evils from 


the independency of the army, than thoſe 


they were threatened 'with from the power. 
of the.crown.; nor were e deceived. Thoſe 
. : : : : : wa _ inde» 


Led 

+ 
25 ? iS 8 4 F 4 ? * 
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Ms 


independave officers laid . axe to the root 
of the conſtitution, and preferred a king of 
France, with the liberties of England. What 
happened upon this, is well known in hiſtory. 
A French prince accepted of the offer, and the 
conſequence, probably, would have been, that 
this nation muſt have taken a French king 
for its maſter, had, he not prematurely difſ- _ 
_ cloſed his intention to have cut off every ba- 
ron of England, thoſe who had invited him 
in, as well as thoſe who oppoſed him. His 
intention being diſcovered in time, opened 
the eyes of the nation ; the leading barons 
grew every day more ſenſible of the'evils at- 
tending an independent army, and by degrees 
returned to their wy under their lawful ſo- 
vereign. i | 5 
The antient feodal conftitirice 61 Eng- 
land was, in theory, admirably well calcu- 
| lated for the dependence of the military power 
upon the crown, had it not been that the 
power of the crown itſelf in that reſpect had 
too great an independence upon the parlia- 
ment. The number of the forces employed 
in an expedition was generally proportioned 
to the pleaſure of the king; and it too often 
happened, that ſham expeditions were under- 
taken by profuſe princes, to fill their coffers 


with” the —— TIRE other fines, paid by 
| barons 8 


s and knig * to at them from 
their an, in the field, which often 
A amounted to an immenſe ſum. When extra- 
ordinary ſubſidies came to be granted by par- 
liament, this abuſe was partly remedied, becauſe 
that aſſembly made itſelf the judge of the 
importance of the expedition, and regulated 
their ſubſidies accordingly. But ſtill, the power 
of the crown over an Engliſh army never was 
| queſtioned ; it was confidered as being 1 inhe- 
rent in the conſtitution ;' nor was the army 
itſelf ever dangerous to Engliſh liberty, but 


when our kings truſted the command of it to 


= as of prerogative, 


ſubjects, who thereby acquired ideas of inde- 
pendency that were as deſtructive of freedom 3 
Thoſe ideas commonly aroſe en the miſ- | 
_ fortune which England was then under of 
cultivating foreign connections; and every 
great revolution that took place in the go- 
verment, was effected by the officers and fol- 
diers of the army who had ſerved abroad, 
where they had imbibed the notions I have 


5 mentioned. The army which dethroned Ed- by 


Ward II. was brought from France, and tho' 


ſubjects of the Engliſh crown, they may well 


0 be conſidered to have been foreign troops. 
Henry IV. was raiſed to the erown by thoſe 


8 officers and the oy troops he brought from 


4% „ 


the continent, Ty" — were the fame who had 
by performed ſuch wonders there, under the 
Black Prince, and other Engliſh — 
while the yphappy 3 Richard was At the, = 
of an army, few of whom, had ever = 
_ out of England, excepting on 2 Gott Expe= 
dition to Ireland, and who were, in. fact, no 
better than Welch and Cheſhire militia, It 


is true, the parliament concurred in the de- 


poſition of both, thoſe princes ; ; but. no 7 
can be weak. enough to imagine” that, had it 
not concurred, their oppoſition muſt have been 
4 5 while the inpaders ee 
ndependent 1 e 

he troops by whom Hans V. conquered 
all France, were thoſe who afterwards drove 
his ſon from the throne. Independency 1 upon 
the civil power was the public. boa! 


maker, who. had ſerved in F. rance, with 10 fry 
much glory „ at the head of Engliſh armies. 
His ole: adopted the fame doarine, and 


became as independent upon him, as. | 85 afs . 


fected to be pon the crown; and thus! many 
of them went over to the princes of the 
Vork line; While Warwick, at the head ofa a 


raw northern army, notwithſtanding his great | 


abilities as a general, Was defeated and killed | 
at the batle of Barnet; by e che crown 
1 1 Was 


* 


of the 
carl of Warwick, commonly called the King- . 


— 


\ 


— 5m 2 < he ana —. 
2 2 


— — — 


3 ited « on the Gd hereditary line, in the 
perſon of Edward IV. The crimes, we- 
ther real or imputed, of Richard III. ren- 
dered him ſo odious, that they, i in a manner, 

placed the earl of Richmond in the com- 
mand of an independent army; but neither 
he nor Edward IV.. could ever have ſucceed- 
| | ed, had it not been for the officers and troops 
they brought along with them, and who had 
ſeryed ſo long abroad, that they had forgot 
all allegiance to the reigning princes. Under 
7 Henry I. and VIII. the feodal conſtitu- 
tions were weakened, if not exterminated; 
and then it was that martial law, or, as it 
; was called in thoſe days, law military, took 
place. This law had for its chief object the 
N dependence of the military power. upon the 
Crown, by, putting it into the hands of civil 
Ob officers ; a ſyſtem. which was improved by 
..* queen Elizabeth. to, lo. dangerous a height, 
that her prerogative knew no 'bounds but 
what were preſcribed by her own moderation. 
In thoſe. days, nothing was more, common 
than for a great officer of ſtate, a ſheriff of a 
county, or mayor of a corporation, to have 
à⁊ commiſſion for exerciſing military law in all 
caſes, of ipſurrections for ſcarcity of bread, 
„ non-compliance with the eſtabliſhed religion, 


non-payment of taxes, and even the moſt 
VVV W 


Fd 


(n) 


trivial occaſions that gave umbrage to the g= 
vernment. The method of proceeding by, 
this law- military was very extraordinary, and, 
I ſhall ſingle out one inſtance by which your 

Lordſhip may form ſome idea of itx. 
 Im'the year 1695, the apprentices of Lon- 


5 don happening to be ſomewhat riotous, the 


queen gave a commiſſion to Sir Thomas Wil- 


. ford, then lord-mayor, to be her provoſt- 


marſhal, and to execute military law. upon 


the offenders; And,” ſay the words of the 


commiſſion, we recommend you, upon ſig- 


«« nification given you by our juſtices of peace 
„in our city of London, or of any place 
e near to our ſaid city, in qur counties of 
« Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, of 
ſuch notable rebellions, and incorrigible 
offenders, worthily to be ſpeedily execu- 
e ted by martial laws to attach and 'take the 


e ſame e. and in the preſence of the 


« ſaid. juſtices, according to juſtice of mar- 


tial law, to execute them upon the gal 


„ lows or gibbet openly, or near to ſuch 


« place where the ſaid rebellions and incor- 


C2 * Rymer's Fader, Vol. xvi. ; e . th * 
5 2 et with 


„ rigible offenders ſhall be found to have 
«© committed the ſaid great offences. And 
furthermore, we authorize you, to repair 2 


y 
: 
| 
| 
* 
U 1 
+ [1 
F. 


1 - Fo * 5 
a with a convenient 8 into all the 
FT, "common his ghways near to our faid city, 
here you all underſtand that any va- 
grant perſons do haunt; and calling to your 
e 4 affiftance' ſome conyenient number af our 
J © juſtices and conſtables abiding about the 
bu * faid places, to apprehend all Tuch vagrant 
Wi © and fafpeted perſons, and them to deliver 
c do the ae juſtices, by them to be com- 
1  & mitted and examined of the cauſes of their 
—_—  *2 "wandering ; and finding them notoriouſly 
WH e culpable in the U wWful manner of life, 
| FOUR incortigible, andl ſo certified to you by 
he ſald juſtices, you ſhall, by our law- 
martial, cauſe to be executed upon the gal- 
* Jows or gibbet, ſome of them that are ſo 
found mſt notorious and incorrigible of: 
Fe fenders, and Tome | ſuch of them as have 
* manifeſtly broken the | peace fince © they 
ſl  * have been judged and condemned to death 
= | former offences , and have had our Pary 
3 2 don for the hit,” wi 05 
=_' - Pour Lordſhip, from this quotation, may | 
10 BT perceive, that the military law here ſpoken 
if RY of, has no deſcription, no boundaries, extent, 
© or precifion, but what are contained in the 
wr. words Dran, GRLLOws, and Gruver j 
f.. - that no juries were troubled to give their ver- 


_ Re ies _ the offenders and 4 the whole 
—_ ML * n 


— — 


r 


ſyſtem was A ay! the crown; and mo- 
delled as a fecretary of ſtate, or a clerk of 


the couneil mich” think proper, | But tho“ 


wy inſtitution was very terrible te individu- 
als, yet 4s. the commiſſion never fubſiſtedd 
| Jenget! than the exigency) 
neither permanent nor utäverffl. The caſe 
was different when the execution of this mi- 
litary Jaw was committed to military officers 


at the head of great armies. Eyen queen 
Elizabeth Herſelf was in danger fromthe in- 
dependent notions of fuch officers.” The eatl 
of Effex, and his friends, had ſerved her 
' bravely, ' faithfully, and ſucceſsfully, in her 


foreign wars; but at laſt their virtue gave way 


„ the danger Was ; 


711 


to the temptation of independency. Happily | 


for her, the brain of Eſſex was touched with 
pride, impatience, and imaginary indignities, 


though few ſubjects ever lay under greater 


obligations to a prince than he did to Eliza- 
beth. To enter upon his hiſtory in this place, 
my Lord, would be prolix, and might be 


thought impertinent. It is ſufficient” to ſay, 


from every particular of his conduct, that had 
he not ben infatuated enough to have left 
his army in Ireland behind him, it is more 


than probable, that he would have rendered 


nimſelf maſter of the queen's perſon and go- 


ou. "His TOR) to do both by the 


5 alk 


| . 1 4 y het 

aſiſtance: of his high reputation as a general, 
failed. The people of London, not being 
ſupported by his troops, had no idea of mi- 
| litary independency. They refuſed to join him 
or his officers, and his head moſt juſtly paid 
the penalty of his rebellious inſurrection. 
The reigns of queen Elizabeth and king 
n were, in one reſpect, different from 
thoſe of any of our other princes, becauſe | 
the armies. they. raiſed, through the circum- 
ſtances of the times, never returned in a body 
to England; if we except the few troops 
who attended the earl of Eſſex to Cadiz, and 
who moſtly: ſerved in the marine capacity. 
The Low- Countries were then the great thea- 
tre on which the Engliſh armies: acted; and 
the cautionary towns required a greater 1 num- 
ber of ſoldiers to be conſtantly in garriſon 
there, than England could well ſpare. + The 
fatal diſtractions, and dreadful .cataſtrophe, 
that happened under Charles I. were entirely - 
effected by the independent ſpirit which ſeized | 
the Engliſh officers while they ſerved abroad. 
On the parliament fide, Eſſex, Waller, —— : 
Dalbeer, and many other officers, too tedious 
to be named here, when they returned to Eng- 
land, acted as ſoldiers of fortune. Many, | 
perhaps a ſuperior number, ſerved on the 
King's es, 3 W it is "Rey on all hands, Tk 
88 . 
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that, excepting I earl 1 Lindſey; | few or 
none of them acted upon principle. They 


7 were equally ready to ek. wages from the 


parliament as the king; and-confidered: them- 
ſelves as being equally independent *on both. 


yy Cromwell, though he never ſerved” abroad, 
had ſagacity enough to obſerve, to cheriſh, and 
to improve this ſpirit; till at laſt, indepen- : 
_ dency, from being the mode of religion, bes 

came the character of the army. It was in 


: vain for the friends of the parliament to ob- 


ject to him the ſelf-denying ordinances he 


had propoſed, by which no member of par- 


liament could hold a place in the army. 

le, indeed, fo far complied with them, that 

be procured the diſmiſſion of many officers, 
who, had they retained their ſeats, would 


1 voted againſt the king, but would have 


1 continued attached to the parliament, and who 
5 would thereby have been equally obnoxious to 


huis independent ſchemes. Such were the 
_ earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter. Both thoſe 


great officers, in the beginning of the civil 
war, received commiſſions from the parliament, Wl 


and acted totally independent of the king. 


by They ſaw their error, and would gladly have 


retrieved it when it was too late. They 


propoſed a i treaty with him, but in vain. The 
army knew its own weight. They followed 
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the didiates of independency as the anly cy 
-  peliance they could have, and Cromwell had 
e art $9 bring Fairfax, into the fame way of | 
thinking, till the murder of the king, FePre= 
ee his: gonduct in all its. horrors; pals} 
© +: The republic chat was eſtabliſhes after the 
death af _Chazles I. gonfiſted of ſome of 4A 
eh and wilelt men in Europe ; but 
what, dic their qualities avail them, hen 
oppoſad to the ſwords of an independent Fir 
my ©: The kingly power was deſtroyed, tho 
military, was gſtapliched, and the parliament - 
_. having, abandoned the great principles gf the 
conditutien, had only their own: nominal aur 
thority (for legally it was. no other) to offer 
again&,a, rant who was under no controul, 
and whom: independeney had rendered def: 
patic. He continued, during the remainder 
of 80 bis life, to rule by thoſe military, Ada; 7 
hut upen his death, having. amongſt 
ſelyes no, principles of union, the nation — 1 
berſelf under an abſolute neceſſity of putting 
an end to their government, by calling in the 
WH King and reftoring the conſtitution. But even 
|] — — this.(could have been effected only by the 
 _- independent power of the army branching 
eos into ſe many diviſions, that the whole be- 
|. came feceble and ineffectual; none of their of- 


| ficers' having ſpirit or capacity enough to 
1 19 | 1 | | % | = ; : unite ; 
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Unite it under himſelf. OM though « of 
a Fery confined genius, perceived this, and 
wiſely ſacrificed all the fruits of his 1 ag 
upon the altar of loyalt ß. A 
The reign of Charles II. lſocds but little . 
military matter by land. It is pretty evi- 
dent, from the hiſtory of the times, that the * 
duke of Monmouth; and fome of the of- 
ficers who ſerved tinder him abfoad, could 
they have revived the ſpirit of independency | 
in the army, would, at leaſt, have ayailed 
themſelves of it, by ſetting aſide the ſucceſ- 
fion. But the nation had ſmarted under the 
; laſh of independency ſo ſeverely, that ſhe ran 
into another extreme, and the introduction 5 
of arbitrary power muſt inevitably have been 
the conſequence; Had it not been for the fran 
tic conduct of king James, which diſobliged 
the officers and troops that had ſerved under 
the duke of Monmouth; for I cannot be fo 
complaiſant to the memory of thoſe gentle- 
men as to imagine, that, when they went 
over to the prince of Orange, they were ac> _ 
tuated by a pure diſintereſted regard for the 
proteſtant religion and the Engliſſi conſtitu- 
tion. The attempt which his majeſty made 
to introduce his Iriſh papiſts into all the poſts 
i profit, power, and truſt in the army, was 
more "thay Ont to make fleſh . blood 
. 
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AY. againſt ſo provoking and partial a bo- 


* 3 


The Revate tion, by: a Por? 8 


323 


concurrence of cauſes, eſtabliſned the ve 


grievance which the principles of it had * 
: 28 to aboliſh ; ; Tens formal e | 


4444 
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too well-known, connections which king Wil- 
ham had with the Continent, rendered this 
army far more numerous than it ought to 
have been; nor, in reality, d 5 uring the life- | 


time of Ls James, and perhaps for ſome 
years after, could the Revolution. itſelf have 
been ſupported without an army. An ha- 


tred of France, and an inborn affection for 
Holland, were the ruling principles of king 
William's life and reign; and it is evident, that 
he endeavoured to engraft both upon the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution. The whigs had laboured 


Jong to reduce the F rench power, and would 


have gratifled him with money for that pur- 


poſe; but the moſt diſintereſted and the 
moſt ſenſible among them joined with the 
tories in reducing their army in time of war. 
The vaſt oppoſition he met with from both, 
Ailguſted him fo much, that he, at one. time, 


* no obſcure indications that he was re- 
 Gbed. 


„„ 5 

ſolved to leave them to themſelves; and, 
retiring to Holland, to prove the nets 
they muſt be under, through che diviſions 
he would 1 return to fave them from: anarchy, 
as he had before delivered them from arbi- 


trary power. A ſhort recapitulation of thoſe 5 


facts cannot be impertinent here, 


Upon the return of his majeſty to * 5 
1 he opened his parliament, on the gth of f 


December, 1698, with a ſpeech which plainly 
intimated, that tho, at that time, the nation 
was in profound tranquillity, he expected the 


members would keep up a large ſtanding ar- 


my, even in time of peace. Though the 
miniſtry were then whigs, yet they ' knew 


this meaſure to be ſo ſtrongly AER the 
| ſenſe of the nation, that they durſt not ven- 
ture to promiſe to the king that they would 
 _ it, farther than to procure the eſta- 
dlichment of 10 or 12,000 men. But even 
this was more than they could perform; for 


the Houſe of Commons reſolved, © That all 


fe, the land-forces of England, - in Englich 


ve pay, exceeding 7000 men (and thoſe con- 


i fiſting of his majeſty's natural born ſub- 


« jets) be forthwith paid and diſbanded ; 


+ 280 that all the forces in Ireland POET, 


. 8 12000 men, (and thoſe natural. born 
DU 2”: 4 De 
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©. ſubj jects, to be maintained by. chat 922 
FE = to be likewiſe forthwith diſbanded ;” 
and a bill was brought i in upon thoſe reſolu- 
tions. This proceeding was the reverſe of 
al the ideas which the king had formed of 
| olitics, and therefore he came to the reſo- 
155 1 have hinted at above, of abandon- 
ing the government. But though he did not 


tick to that reſolution, which he intended to 


93 have diſcloſed to his parliament the next time 
he met them, yet he gave ſtrong hints, that 
he thought himſelf moſt barbarouſly dealt 
with, by bis being obliged to diſmiſs his 
Dutch guards, which the aboye act rovided 
for ; ; and he even brought his ſpirit 10 low ag 

180 ſend lord Ranelagh to the commons, in a 
manner begging that they ſhould þe conti- 
35 nued in the Engliſh pay. The commons an- 
Ti ſwered, That they could not do that without 

violating that 1 which he had come 
to preſerve ; ſo that, notwithſtanding all the 
king” s efforts, ; thoſe e were [ſhipped off 
| for Holland. 
I am, my Lord, far from 8 to 
defend the proceeding. of 'the parliament on 
this occaſion ; ; and it certainly was productive 5 


= of ſome bad' conſequences ; for it gave the 


cemiſſaries of France encouragement again to 


"hold up. their heads. : Ki X ſhall infer” from 
YT | | i \ 


161 is, that the parkament, at this time, did 
not think the liberties of the nation ſuffici- 
ently ſecure - under the proviſions that had 
been made for the dependence of the of- 
ficers of a numerous ſtanding- army upon the 
civil power; that though the Engliſh miniſ- 
try was, at that juncture, the beſt the king ever 
had, and tho the dangers of the nation were 
threatening, yet they thought no danger ſo 
dreadful as that of an independent army. 
It is well known, that that monarch had no 
; ideas of the connection between the civil and 
the military power, nor. of the dependence 
that a military En _ officer ought to have 
ypon any man, or body of men, but upon their 
| general, who was himſelf; and i in that capa- 
city alone he exerciſed his authority as king ; 
nor. would he eyer hear of any applications 
made for diſplacing an officer on account of 
his conduct in parliament. 

This part of kin 8 William's inch * 
on many ſubſequent occaſions, been men- 
tioned with infinite applauſe. But; my Lord, 
it was owing to the foreign education of that 

rince, that he had formed no juſt notions as 
to. the dependence of the military, upon the 
civil, power ; and had not his intentions been 
really upright, his miſtakes, in that reſpect, | 
Pight have rendered his reign ruinous to the 
5 . libere, 
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liberties of this country. The fame princi- 
ple which led him to think that his officers 

Were independent upon him, as to their civil 
| conduct, muſt naturally have led him to ima- 
gine that they were far leſs ſo on the parlia- | 
ment, and, conſequently, that the civil and 
military capacities vere totally diſtin ; and 
that he, 'as head of the army, might conſider 
| himſelf in a character different from that of 
king of England. That the parliament ap- 
| prehended this to be the natural tendency of 
2 military education, is extremely plain from 
their proceedings. They who had been the 
moſt forward in bringing about the Revolution, 
were the moſt violent i in their 1 writings and 
declamations againſt a ſtanding army. "The 
preſs groaned under pamphlets upon that ſub- 
ject, which were no other than the echoes of 
what paſſed in parliament ; ; and anti-military 
. principles had got ſo much poſſeſſion of the 
public, that they were blind to the very juſt 
and rational repreſentations of the king, that 
. without a military power, as the affairs of 
Europe and England were then ſituated, the 

| Revolution could not be ſupported. 
The conſtruction of the martial-law, Which 
| began to be formed and eſtabliſhed about this 
k time, TI far from being calculated to give 4 
5 king of e any r notion of _ rela- 


tive 
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tive power! he 1 as being, at the "IR 
time, head of the ſtate and the army. Thoſe 
ariſe out of the conſtitution itſelf. The na- 
tion had ſeen the diſmal effects of an inde- 
pendent army under Cromwell, and they were 
ſenſible that the dependence of military 
officers upon the crown, was unalienable from 
4 the conſtitution; 3 that the wit of man could 
cContrive no expedient that could diſpenſe 
with it; and therefore, by the two militia- 
Acts of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the 
king was declared to have an undoubted right 
to the; ſupreme government of the militia, 
and of all forces by ſea and land, with a 
power of commiſſionating or diſplacing their 
' officers at pleaſure. When the circumſtances. 
of Europe, where all the neighbouring ſtates, 
eſpecially thoſe of whom England had the 
greateſt teaſon to be jealous, kept up ſtand- 
ing armies, rendered it neceflary for her to 
_ follow. their example ; the ſame proviſions 
that had been made for. the government of 
the militia, were transferred to that of the 
e but ſo EMS was the 0” 
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year, qd W enewable x at. the "option 
. of . V! Re 
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1 
I, my Lord, we conſider the nature of 
thoſe proviſions, they are the beſt that could 
be devi in favour of public liberty ; but 
they are evidently the worſt, if the king is to 
be controuled in the exerciſc of 'the' mw 
which they give Him. T his can be effected 

only by two methods, a parliamentary, or a 

military, authority. In the former caſe, the 

army, which, to all intents and purpoſes, de- 
pends for ĩts exiſtence on the patliament, again 
becoming the parliament s army; fas it al- 
ready has been) muſt again unhinge the con- 
ſtitution, from which che maintenance 'of the 

3 king juſt authority is inſeparable.” If mili- 

_ tary gentlemen are to aitate 3 in this caſe, the 
army becomes then independent upon the 
pauarliament as well as the king; the dreadful 

conſequences of which are too obvious to re- 
quite pointing out. In ſhott, my Lord, there 
; is not à ſingle argument that can be advanced 
for the king's uncontrouled exerciſe' of this 
part of his prerogative, that is not * 

5 to all its other parts. 

* Without ripping up eh Bere Keaüföt 
1 "het: being of opinion, that king William's 
EO military maxims, after his death, Were adopted 

to very unwarrantable purpoſes. The danger 
- which the liberties of England and Europe 

were thought to be i in the aceeſſion of 
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queen Anne, rendered a ſtanding- army endif 
penſable to the ſafety of the kingdom. The 
_ glorious ſucceſſes of that army, under its re- 
nouvrned general the duke of Marlborough, 
and its whig-officers abroad, ſupported by a 
whig-adminiſtration at home, undoubtedly 
gave them very high ideas of their own im- 
portance; and nothing could be more aſto- 
niſhing to them than to hear that a party was 
forming in England to put them in mind, 
that Engliſh ſoldiers were no other than crea- 
tures of the civil power, in whoſe breath they 
had theit being; and that it was the un- 
doubted prerogative of the crown of England 


do diſplace even that glorious general, if it 


ſhould be found that his ſucceſſes were no 
other than ſo many illuſtrious deviations from 
the intereſts of the nation. This doctrine was 
founded on the principles of public liberty, 
and as irrefragably true on thoſe of the con- 


ſtitution; but thoſe were forgotten amidſt the 


ſplendor of victories, and vaniſhed before the 
madneſs of party. It is well-known, that 
the Whigs, thoſe champions againſt civil, be- 
came advocates for military, tyranny, by form- 


4 ing a ſcheme to make the duke of Marlbo- 


rough general for life. By this project, had 
it taken place, the Prerogative | was not 
n but aboliſhed; the conſtitution 
| JV 


* 
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Vas not ſecured, but overturned; and liber- 
ty, inſtead of being eſtabliſhed, muſt have 
been extinguiſhed. Beſides thoſe conſequences, | 
my Lord, I muſt add one more, that it muſt 
Have been fatal to the preſent happy eſtabliſn- 
ment. The private, and what we may call 
the cubicular, ſentiments of the duke of 
Marlborough; with regard to the abdicated 
family, though then ſtifled by ambition, or, 
perhaps, by more inglorious ſenſations,” have 
been ſince revealed, upon no ſlender authori- 


ties; and it is well known, how much wi”... 


4 the independent part of the nation were 
alarmed at the thoughts of bong” obliged to 
a perpetual dictato. 2 
I am, my Lord, old enough to hape 1 

this diſmiſſion of that great man from his 
power in the army mentioned in parliament 
on a certain occaſion, which I ſhall ſoon have 
the honour to explain to your Lordſhip, with 
the utmoſt deteſtation by all parties. For 
my own part, whatever private r ee 
| apprehenfions might have prevailed at the 
time the thing happened, I cannot help Jlook- - 
ing upon his removal as a ſpirited, wiſe, and 
welltimed meaſure. I ſhall, my Lord, 80 | 
further, and though Jam ſenſible I am net 
n TY the now e notions of 
£3 EZ * LK dee 8 — 
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public gratitude, yet T am warranted i in what 
I ſay from hiſtory, from experience, and the 
nature of this government. Suppoſe the 
conduct of the duke of Marlborough, and 
his military friends, to have given no juſt 
umbrage to the crown, and let their merits 
be as high as we can conceive, yet as their 
influence with the army, had they abuſed it, 
muſt have been dangerous to the civil conſti- 
tution, it was wiſe and prudent in the crown, 
by a vigorous exertion of the prerogative, tg 
ſhew,. that though the duke of Marlborough _ 
was the idol of the army, it did not exempt ' 
bim from being ſubjected to a civil direction. 
A Spartan philoſopher, my Lord, would have 
carried his ideas of military patriotiſm far- 
ther. He would have made his hero ſecretly 
apply for his own diſmiſſion, that the people 
might ſee, that no. object was great enough | 
to be abſolved from obedience: to the laws of 
his country. He would have urged the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the precedent, and have pleaded: 
the danger ariſing to poſterity, ſhould ever a 
power equal to his devolye upon a ſubje& of. 
more ambition and leſs juſtifiable views. But, 
my Lord, laying aſide all I have faid on this 
ſubject, let us ſee how this affair ſtands i _ 
another light, and what influence it muſt have, 
had, in this very reign, hag that, or any other : 
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© inenCuits like it, taken place towards the end 


of queen Anne's reign. 
It cannot be denied, that from the time | 


r 


en as they are called, Lott up vote 1 fee 
_cret and open correſpondence with the houſe 
of Hanover; in conſequence of which, when 
king George I. came to the throne, he car- 
tried into that ſeat of government no other 
notions of party-affairs than what he received 
from them. They had told him, that every 
Tory was a Jacobite, and therefore an enemy 
to his title, family, and intereſt. To prove 
this, they produced certain ambiguous, and 
fome dangerous, proofs of Jacobite intrigues, : 
which they faftened upon the Tory-party in 
general. Great as the ſagacity of George the 
Pirſt was, he believed them; nor, indeed, 
Could de avoid it. T hus almoſt every man 
who had been in the late reign marked out 
as a Tory, was ſtigmatized as a Jacobite; and, 
during the reign of that prince, he ſuffered a 
kind of ſtate proſeription, not only from all 
plwaces of truſt, power, and profit, but from 
the preſence of his ſovereign. th | 
© How did this whig-maniſtry reward 7 
unlimited confidence ? By ſuggeſting to his. 
\ majeſty, that a bill for rendering the army 
* * TRADE from the crown the 
þ-- * ; ; power 
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power of removing officers, would be for his 
ſervice. General Stanhope was, at that time, 
ſecretary of ſtate, and had been called up to 
the Houſe'of Peers. He was, likewiſe, con- 
fidered as being at the head of the whig- 
party, and had merited that preference by a 
Jong train of military ſervices abroad ; dur- 
ing which, like many other officers, he had 
forgot the ſubje& in the ſoldier. | This, my 
Lord, is the beſt apology that can be made for 
his conduct, when he and his friends actuallß 
got his majeſty's conſent” that ſuch a bill 
ſhould be brought into the Houſe of Peers, 
from whence it was to have been ſent down 
to the Commons. The bill was accordingly 
drawn up; but there happened to be ſome 
moderate Whigs as well as Tories. Steh of 
the former as had not been enured to military 
ideas, were ſtruck with horror at the propo- 
ſition; and the bill, though prepared and 
ready, never was drougbt! in. It was on this 
occaſion, my Lord, (though our printed hi- | 

. tories take little or no notice of it) that the 

Whigs ſplit among themſelves,” The mili- 

tary part of them outbid the others, who 
thereby became cyphers. His majeſty was 
prevailed on by them to believe, that the in- 
tereſts of England and Hanover were the ſame, 
and that every * a and 
. A 
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preferred i in England, was an acquiſition of: 3 
firm friend to the proteſtant an. in bis 
 majeity's perſon and family. N 
Here, my Lord, give me Lbs: to 3 TY >. 
| moſt melancholy retroſpect, that is intimately 
connected with the nature of my. ſubject, 


| _ while, it proves the ſmall influence that. prin- 
cCiple had in party proceedings at that time, 


and what a prey this nation has been to the 
ſame deteſtable ſpirit during the two laſt reigns. 
Mr. Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford, Was 
then at the head of the oppoſition to the mi- 


litary Whigs, and he oppoſed the Mutiny 


and Deſertion-Bill on the general principles 

of its being unconſtitutional ; and in ſo doing 

he joined the Tories; but on the third read: 
ing he yoted for the bill, which, conſidering. 


the importance of it, was carried but by "7 
very ſmall majority; It was eaſily foreſeen, 


that Mr. Walpole thought himſelf within the 
reach of the golden fruit and that this had ef- 
fected the alteration of his ſentiments ; and 
_ this conjecture was confirmed by his being ever 
after the principal champion for the bill. 
| This ſtrenuous oppoſition, however, had a 
great influence upon the Germanized party 


Which the earl of Stanhope headed, and pre- 
| vailed on them to lay alide all farther hopes 
6 of the bil: : ne mentioned, and * attempts 


to 
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to render the officers of the army debt 5 


dent of the crown. The narrow eſeape which 
even the Mutiny and Deſertion-Bill* had met 


with, informed them, that it would be im- 
poſſible for them to get over the only check 


the evils attending that bill might poſſibly have, 
which was, by making all commiſfions in te 
| _ depend on the pleaſure of the prince. 


Let us, my Lord, for once ſuppoſe, char 3 


this bilt had taken place, would not the con- 
ſequence have been, that the king himſelf 
muſt have been a cypher in the government? 
bo reaſons given for Keeping up the army, 
d paſſing the Mutiffy-Bill were, that a 

192 Arc Jacobite faction were lurking in the 
boss of the kingdom; z. that 9 Auſtrian 
dominions in Italy were in danger of being 
attacked; that or guarantyſhip! u. ve s 
to defend them; and 


thoſe” events had taken place, 
was left for the king to act? Had he Siren 


orders to march againſt the Jacobites French, * 
or Spaniards ;—--thoſe orders were trifles, tight 

as ait while be could net -enforcpthan, y "IS 
diſplacing ſuch officers as might differ with 


him in opinion, and — ochbev3 in their 


ſtead: © Even theſe officers, though, perhaps, : 


welE-intentionied i in n i have dif- 
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pe ba Wi ſhould be ghd to know,” * 
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among themſelves . Who in chat caſo 


was: to. Aae had both par ties continued 
 obſlinate?;/The king's buſineſs, and that of 
the; nation, muſt be done; but by Whom ? 
The refractory parties cannot be diſplaced 1 
and, in the mean while, the public: ſerviee 


goes to wrecks and the ruin becomes i irre- 


I wa coy It is ridiculous to ſay that the 
martial law; or the power of parliament, 
x puniſh the offenders. In the caſe we 


25 have Put, each might, think his oppoſite; ſuch; ; 


ence to the nation 


e e hape :-ong cr td afficnrs. hot, 
— after Her moſt effential intereſts! have been ſa- 
58 crificed to. the diſſentions hetween then and 


% abe dt bo als god 


The idea of the independency of the mili- 
upon the civil. power eems to have va- 
pected death of earl Stan- 


1 hope, His. ſucceſſors in the adminiſtration 
945 - had, adopted a different 5 of government, i 
to founded on the ſame principle 3 I mean, 
a2n unvaryidg complaiſance to the intereſts of 
1 has ae Sir Robert Walpole could not, like 
eat Stanhope, act in two capacities as gene- 


ul and ſtateſman ; he therefore found, that 
it was moſt conducive to his ends to ſupport 


the old conſtitution. He aſſerted the depen- 


pry. of the: — * the king, that he 


88 —— —ĩ; et 
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ü might eſtabliſh the def pendency. * boch upon 
| hindfelf.- The laws in being rendered it -ealy 


for him to effect the former; and he knew a 
practicable method for the latter. In this he 


vas aſſiſted by the general prepoſſeſſions which 
had infected the moderate Tories as well: as 


Whigs, that it was neceſſary for England to 
lance of power upon the con- 


preſerve: the ballar 
tinent, which could be done in no other 


manner than by ſupporting the houſe af Au- 

ſtria againſt that of Bourbon, and that If 

- Hanover againſt both. This was a doctrine 
the more flattering, as it ſeemed reaſanable 


to princes bred up from their moſt early in- 


fancy in the belief of it, ho were gealouſly 
impreſſed with the neceſſity of continental 
FConnectians, and were conſcious to them- 
fſelves of their ſincere attachment to the pro- 
teſtant religion, the intereſts of Great Britain, 
and the independency of Europe. Thoſe 
maxims carried the miniſter througli every de- | 
0 bate; and nothing but the events that have 
happened ſince his preſent majeſty's adceſſion 


ä to the crown, could have e their falſer | 
hood and futilit. N 

While the ſtandard of . ids. | 
tions continued waving- over: the "intereſts. of 
| Great Britain, two great officers of tlie army, 
Me: the duke of eee thalan bond R 
8% 1 * not 
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not to mention ſeveral inferior e ones, ha ppetts : 
ed to differ with the miniſter, and 3 com- 


miſſions were taken from them. Had the 


then oppoſition reſented this in a legal con- 
ſtitutional manner, without breaking in upon 


the undoubted rights” of the prerogative, 


: which it was in their power to have done, 
none could have blamed them, and their con- 
duct muſt have been approved of by all ſuc- . 


ceeding patriots. But inſtead of that, they 


adopted the moſt dangerous of all facts. N 
ous maxims, and on the Izth of February, | 
1733. the following motion Was made i in the 
Houſe of Commons, viz. That leave may 
«be given to bring in a bill for the better 


« ſecuring the conſtitution, by preventing 


4 the officers not above the rank of colonels 
* of regiments, of ſuch land- forces as ſhall 
e at any time be allowed by authority of par- 


«. hament, from being deprived of their com- 


6 miſſhons, . otherwiſe than by judgment of a 


e eourt - martial to be held for that purpoſe, 


or by addreſs of either Houſe of Parlia- 
. ment.“ Your Lordſhip may eaſily perceive, 


that a motion of this kind could not be ſup- 
ported but upon principles diametrically op- 
* to thofe I have been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh in the preceding part of this letter. 
Though men of the ** * and abili- 6 


1 
} 


1 * 


„ | 
ties then in England ſpoke for it, yet all their 
arguments were eaſily baffled by the miniſte- 
rial party, who were, in every reſpect, great- 
ly their inferiors; nor could the former bring 


a ſingle argument in favour of the motion, 
but that the miniſter did not mean to ſupport | 


the dependence of military officers upon the 


king, but upon himſelf. It was in the courſe 
of the debate upon this ſubje&, that a'cer= 
_ tain right honourable gentleman,” who is now a 
in another houſe, attempted to vindicate the 


bill which had been propoſed by earl Stan- 
hope, the moſt extraordinary argument, per- 
haps, ever advanced in favour of an oppoſi- 


tion, the majority of which was compoſed of 


Tories. I mention this; my Lord, as a freſh 
proof of the ſmall dependence that ought to 
be laid upon party principles; for in this de- 
bate the Whigs were the great advocates for 
prerogative, and the Tories wanted to reduce 


their king to ſomewhat that was leſs than a 


"og of Venice. The arguments of the lat- 
ter for the bill propoſed were as abſurd as 


r conduct, for they urged the example of 


the judges, who had been by lav/ continued 
for life; and argued that it Was equally rea- 
ſonable that a military commiſſion ſhould con- 
"_ v eo te life of 8 . ee 
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e is an argument equally falſe i in fack as 
in reaſon. A judge can fit on the bench only 
Pha the king's life, who gave him his com- 
b Ss. but the bill. brought in for taking 
from the crown its prerogatiye of diſplacing 
officers, did not leave that power in the option 
of the ſucceeding prince. A judge, even as 
the law now ſtands, can only ſit on the bench 
guamdiu ſe bene gefſerit. If he is Zuilty of 
fraud or malverſation, he is to be tried by 
whom ? Not by his brother judges, but by a 
creditable. jury, who have no connections with 
law. But were military commiſſions for life, 
who. are to try military delinquents? A civil 
jury cannot, the private ſoldiers cannot: they 
muſt therefore be tried by a court martial, and 
nine out of thirteen. of their judges: muſt find 
| themguilty. This is the preſent method of trials 
by courts martial; but then the crown muſt 
confirm the ſentence before it can be aer 
into. execution. Make military commiſſiona 
for life, neither the crown nor a jury can have 
any interpoſition. A junto of eee 
cabal together, and acquit one another of the 
moſt flagrant crimes, withaut being liable ta 
be called to account by any power upon earth. 
Perhaps, my Lord, were we to review tha 
trials before ſome courts martial, this nation, 
even under the preſent military conſtitution, 
TT Rs JN" | 1 8 33 would | 
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| would have no great reaſon to extol choir in- 
tegrity. It is natural for an officer to conſider 
that it is not impoſſible for him to be, ſome 
day or other, in the ſame ſituation as his 
brother officer was, when he committed the 


fact, or was guilty of the overſight for which 


he was tried, and to acquit him. What re- 


medy has the injured party, or the nation itſelf 
in ſuch a caſe, but the equity of the crown? 
King William himſelf, whoſe example has 


been often quoted in the caſe under conſide- 


ration, put ſevere marks of his diſpleaſure 
upon thoſe naval officers who acquitted a great 
Engliſh admiral, the lord Torrington, tried for 
his behaviour in a ſea · fight againſt the French 
off Beachey-head. He refuſed again to em- 
ploy any of the members in his ſervice, and 
diſmiſſed Sir Ralph Delaval, the preſident of” 
the court, from his poſt of vice- admiral of 
the blue. This was the only ſatisfaction that 
was in his majeſty's power to give to the in- 
jured honour of the nation. It is true, the 


earl of Torrington was not a land- officer; but 


his acquittal ferves to ſhew the opinion that 
his majeſty had of the independe of courts 


martial, when ſitting upon their brother-of- 


: heres in caſes that ſome time of other may 
. be Ns ty and 0 dan can 34 
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in this parti 
- ficers whe were not above the rank of colo- 
nels of regiments. For my oven part, 1 know 


1 


that the obſervation does not ts Nn good 


in the land-fervice. 
have, my Lord, been the more full up- 


on this point, becauſe, though at- firſt: ſight 


it may appear to be ſomewhat diſtinct from 


the queſtion under conſideration, yet, on exa- 


mination, it will be found to be intimately 
connected with it; becauſe, according to the 


preſent conſtitution of the army, the deciſions | 
of a court martial become abſolutely conelu- 
five in all military caſes, if the crown | ſhould 

be limited in its prerogative of taking away 


commiſſions, or, in other words, if every 


"commiſſion. ſhould be for life. It has, I kn], 


heen ſaid, that the attempts to limit the croẽm 
rticular, were confined. to the of- 


of no other officers who can be dangerous to 


this conſtitution. Generals commonly are 
colonels, though colonels may not be gene- 
rals; and there may be more danger to the 
nation from a ſingle battalion, commanded by 
independent officers, than there can be from 


not at the head of regiments. Before I take 


my leave of this part of my argument, I can+ 
not help obſerving, that there is ſome what 


5 "ey ea in the. PRO — 
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ed to be drawn between the caſes of of. 
ficers and judges. The great argument for 
making the commiſſions of judges for life, 
or quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, was, that they 
being often obliged to try cauſes between the 
crown and the ſubject, it could not be ſup- 

poſed that without being 1NDEPENDENT they 
| could be IMPARTIAL,. eſpecially when it fell 
in their way, as it often does, to give their 
opinions upon caſes that affect the preroga- 
tive. I ſhould, my Lord, be ſorry to ſee the 
army called in as judges upon ſuch caſes; or, 
more properly ſpeaking, to ſee them in that 
ſtate of independency that would enable them 
to make themſelves judges. | 
When a negative was put in the Houſe TY 
Commons upon the motion I have already | 
mentioned, another motion was made to the 
ſame purpoſe in the Houſe of Peers, and met 
with the ſame fate, but was there more tho- 
roughly canvaſſed. A noble lord, then in this 
oppoſition, urged that the power of the'crown 
in taking from officers their commiſſions, was 
an innovation in the conſtitution; ; | becauſe, | 
ſaid his lordſhip, by our primitive inſtitu- 
*« tion, the king could not remove the of- 
* ficers.of: the army. The nobility and the 
1% barons of the kingdom were the proper of- 
* * icors,, and: each. of them led out to war. 
N and 
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t and commanded his own military-tentints, 
1c ſo that their commands in the army de- 


rc pended upon their tenures; from neither 
« of which the king could remove them, 


- * without their being legally found guilty of 
* a crime.” But this propoſition, admitting 


the fact to hs as his lordſhip ſtated it, has no 
manner of relation to the preſent queſtion... A 
baron could no more deprive a knight of his 
fee, than the king could deprive the baron of 
his honour or eſtate, which conſtituted his 
barony. The followings of both were part 
of their civil property, and bore no manner 
of reſemblance to qur army, nor in- 
_ deed to our militia. But: this: did not hinder 
en king from calling them as often as he 
leaſed into the field, where none but = . 
deputy could command: them. 
-crown's prerogative could even diſpenſe ith 
FF atpidance, and commute their ſervice. 
ts power went farther ; for the king,without 
regard to rank or quality, could diſplace any 
officer who did not ſerve him well without 
bringing him to a court martial, and ſubſti- 
tute another in his room; which happened to 
de the caſe of Mandeville, one of the greateſt 
area in England, fo far back: as ther reign 
of Henry II. as, if I miſtake not, it ĩs relat- 
ed ny Mr. Maddox in bis work * baro- 
nia} 


+ 


1. and what crimes were laid to their charge.” 


e 8 ſead 


t | 

nia tenures. Thoſe tenures are now abro- 
| gated, and a new ſyſtem, of military power 
has taken place, fo that all arguments drawn: 
from them are as applicable to the preſent 
queſtion, as the feudal holdings would be to 
2 trial at Weſtminſter-Hall. RE 5 

The next great queſtion that came before 
both houſes in the late reign, relative to this 
ſuhject, was, a motion made by the late earl 
Granville, then lord Carteret, in the Houſe 
of Peers; another being made to the ſame 
purpoſe, and at the ſame time, to the Houſe 
of Commons; That an humble addreſs 
« ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, that he 
would be ee pleaſed to acquaint the 
% Houſe who adviſed his majeſty to remove 
«* the duke of Bolton, and the lord viſcount 
«©: Cobham. from their reſpective regiments ; 


This was a motion, if poſſible, more abſurd 
than the former, and is founded on a miſtake 
in terms; becauſe, if the king could not re- 
move an officer without laying a crime to his 
wo his prerogative, in that caſe, muſt be 
at an end; for a. court- martial could do 
he very fame thing; and, in fact, had the 
queſtion paſſed, the two houſes of parliament 
mult have been conſidered as one great court- 
e 3 only with this difference, that, in- 


r 
lead of trying os officer, they would hive 
tried the king. They would have examined 
into the' nature of the crime alledged by his 
majeſty ; they would have called for the proofs - 
Of It; If. fatisfactory, they would have diſ- 
charged the royal priſoner; if not fatiſ- 
factory, his conduct muſt have been cenſured, 
5 and he muſt have humbled himſelf before 
the houſe, by re-admitting the parties to their 
former ranks. But this abſurdity was fo pal- 
= - pable, that the Houſe of Commons treated it 
With a filent diſdain; and it was ſupported. 
1 Sir William Wyndham only, the laſt man 
E -: © 7 world, one fhould have thought, that 
would have eſpouſed ſuch a cauſe. Thus far, 
= Lord, by way of recapitulation, and now | 
"Ri ſaid, chat our conftitution ſoppates this 
. king can do no wrong. My Lord, without 
minceing the matter, if this propoſition is to 
be admitted in the ſenſe annexed to it by 
warm writers, it is ſaying, in plain Engliſh, 
that a king of England can have no will of 
| his own. I with, my Lord, I could ſay that 
our two laſt kings had exerted | any will of 
their own, with regard to the interior ad- 
miniſtration of their REG AT dominions. As 
both of them were ſenſible well - diſpoſed . 
e had they taken the lead in their own 
coun- 


74 


On 
| councils and conduct, it would, at this ny: 
have been better for the nation. The Whigs, 
into whoſe hands they fell, miſapplied the 
aboye maxim, and urged, that miniſters were 
anſwerable for all that the king did; which, 
in other terms, implies, that the mites | is to 
be the king, nor can any man, or writer in 
England, deny this to be a fair deduction 
from the principle. This doctrine being eſta- 
bliſhed, as more Trincaloes than one preſent- 
ed themſelves to be viceroys over their ſove- 
reign, what could he conclude : f The maxims 
of his miniſtry rendered him, in fact, an alien 
in his REGAL» and he knew he was none in 
his ELECTORAL.” dominions.. To throw him- 
ſelf upon his parliament. made his condition 
till worſe; for his miniſters told him, that | 
all the Whigs in parliament * were at their de- 
votion; and be it at his peril if he ſhould * 
| throw himſelf upon the Tories, who were, 
to a man, in another intereſt. What then 
could he do, but take the miniſters whom He 
thought to have the greateſt influence to prevail 
| with the parliament ; and to fall in with their | 
views? Stanhope at firſt, then Sunderland, 
Was the man; and from the adminiſtration of 
the latter, the Germanized #ra in England 
may be dated; for he offered to do more for 
Hanover chan George I. required; and his 
A e 


4 


1 great merits and intereſt with the ie Whig-party, | 
enabled him even to exceed his promiſes. 
Thus, to do Walpole juſtice, the German 
: ſyſtem was deeply rooted. in the government 
before he ſucceeded to the miniſtry. He 
promiſed it ſhould receive no abatement un- 
| der his adminiſtration, provided his maſter 
. would continue to do no Wrong, or, in other 
Words, to take no concern in the affairs of 
the nation; While he was to have the diſpo- 
ſal of all places and penfions under the 1 
and the direction of all meaſures in the 
flament. How ſtrictly he adhered to t 24 
terms, is well known to the public; nor can 
there, perhaps, be a fingle inſtance brought, 
from the time 6f. the acceſſion of the family 
of Hanover to that miniſter's death, in which 
either king George I. or TI. took the ſmalleſt 
lead i in the affairs of government. The no- 
toriety of this gave great advantages to the 
| oppoſition and its friends, and the minifter 
himſelf Was inſolent enough publickly to ac- 
knowledge, that he looked upon himſelf to 


be anſwerable for all the meaſures of the go- 
15 vernment, and that he had adviſed the King 


to remoye the two noble lords from their re-" 
giments; nay, he went fo far as to fay, that 


be would ſuffer no officer in the army, who 


At in Either Houle: of Parliament, to keep 
his 


9 


il tas); 
is commiſſion, if he voted againſt bis ma- 


jeſty's meaſures; and ſome other — | 


the ſame nature took place ſoon- after; 
N miniſter, by thoſe inſolent declani- 


| tions, alarmed all the friends of the conſtitu- 


tion, 'and rendered the removes (which, had 

they been made by his majeſty, were un- 
queſtionably conftitutional) next to eriminal 
againſt the ſtate; becauſe he, in fact, boaſted 


that they were made by himſelf. Many of 


the beſt friends of the pretogative, therefore, 
deſerted it on this oecaſion, and for the rea- 


ſon I have given; nor, during the whole de- 


bates on the ſuhject, was there 2 man, in 
either houſe, who imagined that the king 
ever was conſulted on the removes, but for 


form ſake, that he might give an imprimatur 
to the work of 52 miniſter. Thus, my 
Lord, the miſinterpretation of the maxim, 


Tu KinG CAN DO No WRONG, muſt lay the 
foundation of deſpotiſm 1 in the miniſter; The 
| people move in a circle, they ars bandied 


front hand to hand. When oppreſſed, they 
lain of the power of the crown. The 


anſwer is, that they ſuffer under the tyranny 


of the miniſter. The (miniſter is attacked; 


he tells them, that it is the will of his maſ- 
ter, whom he adviſed to do ſo and ſo; while 


me _ nature 158 the i inhere they ſuffer, pre- 
Tr. 
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remedy, which can only be had from a par- 
3 rial ' intereſt. 2 : 
5 good ſenſe enough to perceive, that the king 


ed upon a miniſter of great, but dangerous 
abilities; and who was above creating a par- | 


tifying any ſuppoſed predilection which his 
. for Hanover, than any miniſter eyer had done, 


He told the king that he had, and ought. to 


for the reduction of the power of France, 


„ proper place, and in à proper manner; 


; * miniſtry, the N Was e in ee, 


as 


vents them from obtaining any n 
liament, where the n is in che miniſter 
Upon Wal pole 8 1 bis late e 


was SOMEWHAT in the government. He pitch- 


_ Jiamentary intereſt! for his ſupport. This mi- 
niſter ſtruck in with continental connections 
even to enthuſiaſm, and went farther in gra- 


maſter might have been ſuppoſed to entertain 
excepting, perhaps, the earl of Sunderland. 


have a will of his own ; that it was time to 
diſengage him from the miniſterial go- cart; 
and that Great Britain could not do too much 


and the re-eſtabliſhment of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, whoſe. affairs were, at that time, thought 
to be deſperate. No fault could have been 
found with this doctrine, had it been urged 


but as it tended to impreſs the king with a 
notion that he ought to be independent = | 


$263" : 
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and he was plainly given to underſtand, has 5 
if he would not ſuffer his ſervants to rule 
him, he muſt have no ſervants at all. Such 
was the language at the famous æra of re- 
fignations. His majeſty found that he hac 
deen miſled by a falſe doctrine, and after re- 
peated efforts to retain his miniſter, he was 
obliged to give him pf in a manner not to be 
ie in hiſtory. ok | 
The change of the alninifieation brought 
with it no change of meaſures. Continental 


connections were multiplied, ruinous alliances bell 


were formed. France, inſtead” of being re- 

duced, trium phed both in the field and the 
cabinet; a we were forced into a peace, 
which, if not inglorious, was certainly in- 


adequate to the expectations of the nation, 3 


1enſe expences ef the war. But 
even this peace would not have taken places 
| had it not been for the danger to which Ha- 
nover was expoſed, had the war continued. 
The French were but too ſenſible of this. 
They perceived that German conſiderations 
took the lead in all our negotiations ; chat 
their appulſe towards Hanover governed our 
political ſyſtem; and in ſhort, (if I may uſe” 
the expreſſion) they concluded: that they had 
Great Britain in their pockets, ſhould they con- 
| tinue' to hold the ſcourge over that electorate. 
RI Ilan 


8 1 i 
_ That confideration; and that alone, encou- 


raged them to thoſe encroachments in Ame- 


rica,” which; had it not been for the ſpirit of 


cha nation, muſt, by this time, bare put 


them in poſſeſſion of all we now enjoy on 
that continent. A ſenſible people, like the 


French, could not be ignorant of our vaſt 


ſuperiority. over them by. fea. They could 


not be ignorant, that by exerting Our marine ; 


force: their trade muſt be; ruined, and their 
Themes fruſtrated. In: ſhort, my Lord, the 


were for! wary was worſe than frenzy, had 


4 prevalent in the Britiſh councils. 


politician I aw, and how void of the ſpirit of 
party I muſt declare it as my firſt opinion, 
andi L. do it from the beſt grounds, (che report 


1 the: ſecret committet, who were by no 


_ means favourable to the conduct which they 
15 canvaſſed.) that the Wglorious ſtate of the 
5 nation, WIen Mr. Pi itt teſumed the ſeals, Bas 
been exaggergted above meaſure, and magni- 


bid beyond truth. Thel misfortunes we la- 
boured under were owing to the: cowardice of 


ang admiral, (for a coward he moſt certainly 
was). and to che mameful „ our 


a 88595 colonies 


they not depended upon that predilection for 
Hanover, which they bad always found * ä 


To ſhew, my Lord, ho- unfaſbiovable 4 


_ provetation-they gave us, unprepared as they 


1 


our officers with thoſe of foreign troops, made 


I able ideas of that part of his majeſty's admi- | N 


EN 
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e . themſelves, 1 their diſte- 
gard to the government at home. But even 
that gentlemen, with all his popularity, found 
himſelf obliged to Germanize, and to bring 
upon the nation, in a few years, a debt ſo 
great that it ſcarcely will be credited by füu- 
ture ages. That Was not the only mite n 
attending his adminiſtration ; and though 1 
ſhall not ſay, that the long connections of 


many of them forget that they were Eng- 
liſhmen; yet, I muſt be of opinion, that 
ſome of them brought home very unfavour- 


— 


- iſtration which recalled them to Great Bri- 
tain, and to the civil ſubordination which our ay 
- ors preſcribe; „ 8 
Nothing is more popular, * at the fin me 
- fink, more irrational, than the commen ar- 
| gument, Why-thould a military officer ſuffer, 
In that capacity, for giving his vote in parlia- 
ment according to his conſcience ? My Lord, 1 
retain ſo much of the true old Whig principle, 
that I think a military officer has na buſineſs . 
in parliament, if he puts the ſmalleſt value 
upon his commiſſion: nor- an all the ſpeak- | 
ers and writers upon e earth reconcile. it to the 
principles of this government. 1 hope your 


nes docs r not N I mean, . there ” 


= | 
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LR are no \ officers i in our army fit to be members B 
of parliament. Reaſon and experience ſpeak. 
the contrary, and that we have military gen- 
tlemen of as much candour, public ſpirit, 
and knowlege of the conſtitution as any who 
ſit there; and as fit to be truſted with the 
liberties of their country. But the veſting 
the legillative and the executive powers in one 
perſon, is a ſoleciſm not to be reconciled 
under a free government. Can the king, 
Who undoubtedly i is at the head of the amy, 
truſt the execution of a meaſure to an of- 
"Heer, who has declared, in his legifſative ca- 
pacity, by his ſpeaking and voting againſt that 
meaſure, that it is inconſiſtent with his con- 
1 ſcience, and that as a true Engliſhman he 8 
gLeannot agree to it? Let us throw our eyes 
upon the preſent ſtate and temper of this na- 
tion, that we may reſolve the RR with 
: the greater propriety. 
|, His majeſty, before Mr. P. reſigned the 
| ſeals of his office, gave the ſtrongeſt intima- 
tion, that he was reſolved to have a will of 
his own, by conducting himſelf according to 
the dictates of reaſon and humanity, and tak- 
ing the ſenſe of thoſe counſellors, whom the 
conſtitytion has affigned him. as his adviſers 
in matters of government, and each of whom, 
| in his Capacity 3 as countellor, may be as pro- 


Per e 


an 


| you's ſtiled a e as either a ſecretary of 
_ Nate, . or a.firſt. lord of the treaſury. As the 


King intimated that in this he would have 


HIS WIL, L the ſecretary declared that he would 


| have HIS WILL too ; and that, if his majeſty 
Perliſted 3 in his opinion, and i in preferring the 
advice f all his council to that of himſelf 


- and his . he neither could, nor 


| 5 Would, Ave him Mary longer. This created a 


flame 0 the nation, and his majeſty was 


s b treated, „In H%. both in | converſation and 
Print, as if he h ad been a rebel to his own ſub- 


Nh Jes 8. The e was i in few; 
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of, Reyol lutional rinciples, | of well-grounded 
900 5 & Rukia pſi Ee declared e in the | 


o 
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upon civil 1 that it is polſible for 4 ch. 
currence of events to ſuperſede. the regular 
operations of law and government, and that 
a caſe may happen, in which a eople can 
find no ſafety but in deſpair. ; But hile thoſe 

1 incendiaries were raging againſt lord Bute, 

. 85 and, through, his perſon, directing their brands | 

3 againſt his maſter, never did the people of 

M England. ſhew greater, or more Unanimous, 

1 regard to their ſovereign. By the people 1 7 

| England, my Lord, I mean the people in 

| their; repreſentative capacity, or aſſembied oh _ 

r bodies that ſpeak their ſene⸗ The pat. 

liament, the counties, the botoughs, And all 
the corporations in the nation, cf every de- 
gree, were pouring f forth their or; Tatulations to- 

. the:throne at the very. time thoſe demagopues 
gf ſedition were repreſenting His majeſty * 
being the tool of his miniſter, And the tyran 
of his people. _ Sorry 'T: am to 2 3 855 
Lord, but we are now treading upon! t the cruſt 

of that conflagration,. Per 1 nes ſil Ypoſitas' "mY 
neri dolaſo.---The eruptions: 91 ſedition art ſo 
many proofs of the fire that lurks Within, a ; 
_ thoug h ſtifled, is not extinguiſhed.” The eds 
of ditstkection (for diſſatisfaction is How but | 
of the queſtion). ſpring” from the mioſt un⸗ E 
heard-of cauſes, the reſpite that . : thepopy-. 
wig. nation has obtained from a War ar as foo 

35 reign... 
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law Had impo 


but "their 7 


coutaged, nay juſtified,” in pldech where til” 
 6tght*%6 have egeived the! rif6it ſevere ce. 
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reign to her intereſts as to her ſituation; the 
eaſing of the ſubjects of Great Britain, in the 
moſt unprecedented manner, of an enormous 
debt, without, as uſual, loading one fide of 
the account with what had been taken from 
the other; the moſt ſtrict attention to the in- 
tereſts of commerce and manufactures; tlie 
mitigatin 8 thoſe penalties and taxes which 
ered ' government” to exact 
andithe/ offer of à parliamentary” ſecurity not 
only againiſt the Abl Jof general warrants, 

very exiſtence. Such Were e 


unds of iet in che beginning of the 


. een The welt d RG EY 

| ——— example and protection 
"of party eat 
coe che common precantion ef: — | 
or abbreviating the moſt re 


ers; nor did their tools" regattl 


His majeſty met with en leere ere * 
his thiniſters, and his n niniſters CODY 
as if they had been the refuſe vf Newgate! 1 
the amazement of che world, tho ee 
een government were winked at en. 


1 . £24: mw we FL TOW TER w 


ones lots 4 ) f 

WY 571, ſhall, . my Lord, ſuppoſe, that er 5 
r conviction has led an officer of the ar 7 
0 justify thoſe terrible enormities; "her: he 


_ + 4thinks the late peace a yery bad meaſure, 


Aae gut, the gordian knotof gen- 


that our gontinental connections ought ta haue 
been continued; that parliament, by, a prema- 
ture reſolntion, ought to have interrupted the 
Sperations of law; and, inſtead of unrayelling, [ 


which were condemned, 28 +Rrongly, by: the 2 
miniſter as hy the oppoſition. Suppoſing this 
officer. to think that the preſent miniſtry. is 


Peak and-wmicked, and-that. the;oppoſition, | 


both without; and within ders: is highly iuſ- 
©  -Sifiable I my Lord, ſuppoſing this, to be 
ſthe caſs of nenn ene ebene ee 
Au, what a lamentable condition muſt he he, 
1 Should hes retain his commiſſion, and ſhould 5 
"the uphappy-circumſtances.vf. the. times call 


a for his ſeryices at the head of his) regiment. 
Must net ſuch an officer give che lie $0 his 


_ _  Eonſcieness When, in the field, he ſhall, draw 
1 She ſword againſt the: cauſe which he had 

1 Maigtained and juſtifiec in the ſenate ? How 
N * a ſegundtel mutt ſuch a man be, obliged 
, ifs) after. patronizing the part he;fights 


1 of Lc, he hall diſcharge: the duty of an able 


nit whom 


1 


fithful officer to his prince, 4 


chat very party i is Perhaps! in e n,; 


ad . TE OR 


5 


1 
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Thi bän ffn uten my 8 ths” 


caſe of a general officer. ſerving in parliament - 
truly deplorable; : He keeps his commiſſion 81 
he. oppofes his maſter's meaſures; but, When 
he goes into the field, he is obliged to fight 


for them, and to cut the throats: of thoſe» 
whom he has declared to be the beſt friends! 
of his country. Sorry I am to fay it, but 
this is; and ever muſt be the caſe with' every 
man, who unites a parliamentary with a mi- 


litary capacity, and ſhall reſolve to ac eres. 


ing to his conſcience. 


Equally perplexing, my Lions ir os more- | 


ſo, is the ſituation of the ſovereign. What 


_ cruelty muſt he be guilty of to his own' na- 


ture, ſhould he command an officer to ſetrve 
Againſt his conſcience, and yet is convinced 
that hogs officer is a man of virtue and cou · 
If he thinks him to be otherwiſe, how 
unhappy muſt the prince's condition be, when; 
he is obliged to truſt his intereſts, perhaps 


his crown, in ſuch: hands. But, my Lord, 
in this caſe, it moſt unfortunately happens, 


that the very virtues of the officer ſerve only 


to encreaſe his own and his foyercign's diffi- 
culties; for the more /honour--and:conſeiencs. 
he has, he is the leſs qualified to keep his 
commiſſion. I know it has been ſaid, and it 
is urged in every Daily and Weekly Paper, 


* 
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My ie 4 heardladlier to be puniſhed for eat 
ing according to his conſcience? God forbid, + 


7 my Lord, that he ſhould: for a. Britiſh prince, 


in acting in that manner, would degenerate into 
an eaſtern tyrant; but ſhould he employ an 


| officer whom he knew to be diſſatisfied With 
the ſervice on which he was ſent, ſuch. a 
prince would be hat I dare not name. 

The depriying - an officer, therefore, under , 1 
ſuch circumſtances,, of his commiſſion, is 

ridding him of moſt cruel difficulties, and 


ſuch as are removeable in no other manner, 
unleſs that officer,” as often has been the: caſe, 
ſhould make a voluntary tender of reſignation. 
Were infallibility lodged in every officer Who 
may boggle at the meaſures of government. 


his majeſty, moſt undoubtedly, would do 


Wrong in removing ſuch an officer but till; 


ſuch time as it can be proved, that it is im- 


5 poſſible for an officer in the oppoſition to be 
in the wrong; and that it is equally impoſ- 
| ſible for his majeſty, or his miniſters, to be 


N in the right, I muſt conclude, that the de- 
pPriving ſuch an officer of his commiſſion, far 
THE from being a puniſſiment, is an act of lenity. 


If a prince had a mind to inflict upon ſuch 


an officer the moſt ſevere puniſhment, he 


_ would oblige him to keep his commiſſion; and 


1 Whatever e, he n find in the diſ- 
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. wich the executive powers- e OW 


| Pom pl thar difplaced öoers Hüve, WE! 
ff Tt have been guilty fi} any crime, why an 
£1 1 bot tried by a court- martial? This, m 


MY 2 * : 


E Wale hee &, 1 db 1 Ki 1 
I know; my Lord, it wg be tai; Wit | 


tbis docttine Is equally applicable to the” cafe 
of all officers fitting in pattfamient! Fown it 
and Lam afraid the ableff head in England 

cannot prevent the deduction. The Tories, 
chen in tlic opPofition, were for bringing in 


ns to difable all military officers from fit- 
N n' parlament. The Whigs, under the 


Kier ccinhets; did the fate; and the na- 


tion in general, which is the moſt impartial 5 
ampire in thoſe" caſes, at this very time, F 


delieve, approve. of the generit' maxim, chat 
no military officer ought to have a vote in tlie 


Face it being ale the 1 | 
AK 


ell Nothing gan be more” uh I the 


6rd; is that Hnguage of prepoſſeffon, Thich 


F | 1 et GHel in the be of this lettef A 


prince arc know an officer to be gullty, E 


= war not fay of crimes, but of charges that 
pught L oh 


das for Bis fery ce, but 
1 FR ought. 


2. 


61 nab: not to be brought before. a court-inats 


5 Reaſons of ſtate may require their not 


being publiſhed, and prudential conſidera- 


tions may render it extremely improper. to 


hazard a trial, in which; from the very na- 


ture of it, the aceuſed party is ſure of being 


acquitted by his judges ; every one of whom, 


perhaps, expects to find himſelf the next day 


under the fame, or a like, charge. In. queſ- 
tions pur ely military or diſciplinarian, courts- 


martial are undoubtedly the proper tribu- 

nals for trial; but offieers of great and ac- 
| knowledged abilities are ſeldom parties in ſuclt 

matters; my the ſmalleſt civil miſunderſtand= 
inp in governmental points, is a thouſand times 
more dangerous $inn * higheſt military dew 

linquency.. 

1 Enfble, my. Lord, it might have 
been expected, in diſcuſſing this point, that 
I ſhould have made ſome mention of the mi- 
litia. The reaſon why I have not hitherto, i IS, 
that I might, -as long as I could, avoid the 
pain I feel in being. obliged to differ from the 
ableſt and beſt intentioned heads in the king- 
dom as to its conſtitution, which I am afraid 
is too infirm to be laſting. An Engliſh mi- 
Iitia is a captivating . term, and nothing but 


its popularity could have carried through the 


| rs e of it, which, I am obliged? to lay; 


15 pe. _ has 


20 


\ 


i 
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| has upon its head all the icmperfizati of: 4 
ſtanding-army, without any of the benen 
attending it. An Engliſn militia ought to * 


under no direction that has the ſmalleſt con- 


nection with military diſcipline, and yet ſub- 
ſervient to every wiſe and neceſſary purpoſs 
for which it is raiſed. This, my Lord, is 
far from being impracticable; and were I to 
ſpeak my. own ſentiments, it may be much 


eeaſier carried into execution at this time, than 
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it could have been before the late and preſent 
militia- acts took place; becauſe I apprehend 
that, all over En gland, our militia-men are 
now more than half-ſoldiers. 

But, my Lord, to eſtabliſh a conflitutional 


1 mii and ſuch as will be our ſafety and 


protection in times of danger, a moderate, 
and a practicable ſoccage tenure muſt be re- 

vived. The men muſt be rendered adſerip- 5 
titii glebæ; they muſt have a property in that 
land for which they are to fight. No man 
vrho travels within ſixty miles on any ſide of 


London, and ſees the vaſt quantities of culti- | 


vable lands that are now dead to nature, and 


_ uſeleſs in ſociety, can miſtake what I mean. 


. Govern ment goes a' prepoſterous way to work 
when it furniſhes a militia-man with a gun, 
2 ſword; and a uniform. Let his arms be 


thoſe of the Georgie kind, let him be equip- 
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anche will-ſooni provide hinaſelf with the in- 
ſtruments of war. Such a. gonſtitution, in- 
tea of being. expenſide te tha nation, Would 
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wege replace its depopolation, hy ene 
aging marriage, but redouble its ſtrength; and 
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